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ailliaa Stephenson's ludenic nevsreading liheory, 
which asserts that the ne«sreadi:Ig situation is not one in vhich 
information is passed froe a comauBication source to a receiver, -but 
one in* vhich the/in^tvidaal plays vith coDiunication, is examined in 
this study. Pour postulates fxom the theory are tested in relation to 
student newspaper deaand^: Play elenents are involved in demands made 
on an ideal student naii^^per; a factor, or factors, reflecting the 
dem^n^s of oature nevsreade^^ vill eaerge through factor analysis of 
ideal newspaper demands; _ a factor, or factors, reflecting the demands 
o'f pleasure readers vill" eaerge through factor analysis of ideal 
newspaper deafands ; and a factor, or factors, reflecting the .demands 
of nonpleasure readers vill eoerge through factor analysis of ideal 
ne^vspaper demands* It vas found that if the abs^ecce^of play among 
potential newsreaders is positively correlated vith nonreadership, 
then play*s primacy as an exploratory coh'Struct is supported* 
Heoognition of the utility of- play could provide media practitioners 
vith a perspective from vhich to evaluate demands for entertainment, ' 
mature play,^ morab- responsibility, and social utility* ,The theory 
deserves further exploration* '(PS) ' / 
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William Stephenson's ludenic newsreading theory* while profound_ 

ih its implications for conmuni cation theory and practices* has been 

largely i^ored in the eleven years since its presentation*'' *nie innO' 

vative theory* which asserts that "the (newsr^ading) situation is not 

one in which infonnation is passed from a coninuni cation source to a receiver 

(but) one in which the individual plays with coimiunication*" rests empiri- 

cally on a relatively innovative nethodologyt Q-technique, Rather than. 

testing" relationships between objective mea&tu'es ,of newsreading behavior 

3 

and demographic variables*"^ Stephenson concerns himself with thlogs individual 
readers can describe of their own subjective reading experiences. Using 
Q-technique* he intensively examined several^ small* non-random ^samples 
.of newsreaders* rather -than taking an extensive (although circumspect), 
look at a larger* more representative sample • As such* critics^ of the 

ludenic newsreading theory have concerned thenselves at least as nftich with 

. . . 4^ , 4 - 
its methodological probleins as with its substance • 

R-factor analysis is suggesfted here as a means to test the ludenic 

theory independent of technique* In the Spring* 197^* a questionnaire 

tapping attitudes toward the student press was administer^ tb\a random 

sampling^ of student newsreaders at Califojnia State^University* Fresno* 

The three-page questionnaire dealt primarily with local policy issues* 

but one section was 6oncemed with general; theoretical matters* It^ems 

tapping ideal demands of student newspapers were assembled* including 

political and informational dejands. Also included werfe opinion statements ' 

synthesized from deductive inferences of the ludenic nB^sreading theory. 

Random sampling (n=2io) provided confidence^/ at aftund the .95 level 

of probability* that usabie^J:^porlses wer*e representative of^all 



non-coorruting* full -time sophomores, juniors and firs'tr-year graduate 
students registered that spring semester.* The self-referent opinion 
statements, 20 in all, were factor analyzed to provide a rougl^ exploratory 
test of the ludenic readership typology. Since Stephenson*s typology 
rests on the presence (or absence) of certain characteristic^ of play * 
in newsreading, interpretation of play items on the emerging factoj^s 
provided an implicit test of pliy theory itself. 

play Theory Defined 

Briefly, Stephen$on's play theory of irass coxnunication (of whioh 
the ludenic "n$ws;*eading theoj^ ^.s but a part) incorporates Suizinga*s 

arguments that ^play — i.e.,* attivities/not associatjed with ^'work*' or ^'sur- 

• + + 

vival",^' but pursued as ends in theiaselves — ci^ristitutes an drrieducible 

' • ' ^ 5 . ^ 

aspeat of human behaviqr essential to the formation of ciilture.''^ Darawing 

^ ' ^ ^ 6 

on Rogers* self theory of personality and Szasz* concept of cOTUiunication- 

pleasure, Stephensdn described play as pleasurable activities through ^ 

which the self is enhanced. Communication-Measure occurs through absorbing, 

non-purposive -conversation between people, maidced by elements 6t playt 

which participants later recall as^^pleaisurable. _ ComTunication-pain, pn 

the qther hand, is associated with any call to action, any cotonunicate^i 

demand for change in ttie status jiuo, Corrrrmfiication-pain/is asso.ciate^i with 

loss of self." * ^.-^ 

9 ^ 

H*Jizinga identified sevojTal characteristics of play which Stephen- 

10 

son applied to newsreading, ^'^ewsreading is "^oluntaiy, not a task or a 

duty,*' nor is it /'part of the reader's ordinary real life.*'^^ Newsreading, 

said Stephenson, is ^'an Interlude, an act of *pr ^tending, ' a temporary " 

12 

event, satisfying In itself and ending the;^.*" Newsreading ,;i3 secluded 

* * 



and absorbing "whether it is at breakfast^ "or at the cpffee break, in a 
coinrauter train . » and is thus "hedged off from everyday surroundings, 
especially marked off, as a child marks out its space and time for a' , 
game of houses**' ^ 

Stephenson differentiated between pure pl^y, typified by the spon- 
' taneous, disordered activities of children, and game-type play, wi1ii 

^rituals, internal order and consciousness of self. He coined ludenic play 

/ * M4 ■ 

to describe both types of play. 

• ■ •■ 

To Stephenson* the play theory of mass communication is "supra- 

ordinate" to prior theory in. this area* ^ The ludenic n*/sreading theory 
accounts 'for evidence which supports' earjier theoi^t while clearing up 
some problems that 1iie "information" theories coiild not take into account/ 
Earlier, Berelson noted that papers were genuinely "missed during newsr 
paper strikeff^ as newsreadirig was often habituated. Janovits provided 
evidence that community newspapers found it profitable to enhance the self- 
images and ^lifestyles of their readers. Cooley was intrigued by news- 
reading, where 1iie copious, epheneral **gossip" of the world absorbed 
readers without infli)iring or uplifting them* ^ 



Theoretical ^Developments 



Schr^anm, the first of the generAl newsreading theorists, provided 

early"^evidenfi^ ^at ii^w^readers acted in antiQipation of rewards which the 
tr^^nsfer of new infoiiiation providpd.^^ Iimiediate rewards — associatecl 
with news of crime, scandal and marital feuds — attracted poorer, less- 



educated readers. Delayed rewards— associated with news of civic affairs, 
/politics, international news and scientific discoveries— attracted older, 
Nmo re-Affluent aoid better-educated. T^a^dgrs* Specifically, Schramm asserted 
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that the ^jMS3iate reward of reduced psychological need characterized 
the former type of news. The latter type pf news" offered a delayed reward 
V_^*he newsreader — the inmediate effort and discomfort associated with read- 
ing this type of news was offset by k better adjustment to reality over 



the Icng run.' Using Freudian cfjncepts, Schramm argued that immediate- 

reward newsreaders used the news as an escape into fantasy, while the readers 

^ ^ 21 

, of delayed^reward news sought re^^ty, , _ . 

* General newsreading theorjy unde^ent changes at the hands of other 
researchers. Kay critized the a priori classification of news into imaediate- 
^ ' and delayed- reward categories.. He argued that the nev.*sreader ' s apperception* 
i.e., the interplay of perceptions plus int^rpretat^Lon — determined the 
actual reward value of any article on an individual basis Wiebe, vpTiting ^ 
after Stephenson,* took issu^ wiih both Schrancn and Kay, who both assumed 
jjthat readers necessarily j/ead t6 leam something new from the newspaper* 
Wiebe argued that, despite any media attempts to provide directive coommi- 
cations, messages are apperceived.^by receivers as of maintenance or restfoc^ 
tive typ^. He defined directive messages as those requiring change or 

r 

new adjustments of recteivers^ while maintenance messages are merely 'added ' 

to the receivers prior conceptions and restorative messages represent 

25 

token attacks pn authority. He asserted that media consumers seek 
i reworkings of the familiar in the news,^^ as when a reader peruses an 

article on a /subject wiJth which he is already fully informed* Yet Wiebe 

> 

relegated plity to childhood *s realm, where fantasy serves no higher purpose 

f 

rejection of arguments that the seeking of new inf6rtnatibn^ provides 

6 .■ •; • " • 



^^7 

than. as an outlet for aggression. 



Stephenson's Readership "Types " 



Steplheh^Qn anticipated Wiebe's "reworking of tjje^'raftiiliar'* in his^ 
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primary motivation iA newsreading behavior. In a series of Qr^tudies 




\ 



isreading^ designed to testing e^cisting theory in this area, students . 

of Stephenson discpvered play elements as important newsreading character- 

28 " ■ ^ / 

istics. Prom these studies, Stephenson interpreted three broad newff^ 

reading types. One such factor, the M (mature) type, makes an elaborate 

game of newsreading, and the interests of this type are wide*ranging» 

Fbi*M, reading is **thoroughly habituated, absorbing, enjQyable, an interlude 

in the day, self-enhancing.** Another type, the P (pleasure) reader^ 

treats nei^reading as-^*pare play," as **entertainment, " and to "pass the ^ 

time." The third tji^e, the N (non -pleasure) readers, are **somiptimes essentially 

non-readers, *t who dori't find'i(ewspapers ^'absorbing, enjoyable or the lik^,** 

who see the newspaper as sinful jr^p-'Snly as a utilitarian instrument for 



2Q 

-sales and moyle listings. * 



Step^^on*s concern with the subjective* experience of the individual 

30 

newsreader drew sharp criticism from DePleur.''^ While the ordinary citizen 
may find mass, cora^iunications a **fqnn of^play^** DePleur argued that media 
J consumption "has meaning and significance heyond the personal perspectives 
of individuals.**^^ The subtle effects of media on peo'JJle, DePleur ai^gued^ 
were of greater interest than the "trivial-naaatter** of^an individuaT's ^ " 
subjective play with comfnunication."^ 

Play '-^"heory Iinplications - 

On the theorietical level, acceptance of subjective play as involv^jd 
in the nev/sreading process implies consequences that are ttom trivial* 
Media subtly affect how people think, how they see thetiselves and the world, 
even how they may behave. Yet all ^uch effects are mediated at the point 
where the reader chooses one publication or o^e article over another^ or 



T 



chooses not to read at all. If .play; characteristic^ affect theqe decisions,* 



7 



then the reader^s subjective rea^ng exj)erience becomes a crucial link in 
the complex social interactions where attitudes and behavior are affected* 
As a practical matter, the ludenic theory provided a powerful tool 



for editors and newsmen concerned with how the journalistic product is ^ 
perceived and utilized by readers ♦ Since doumalists work hard to gather and 
edit the news,, they may be less likely than* others to recognize ;p^layfi;lness 
in newsreadingt If play underlies much newsreading behavior, as Stephenson 
suggested, then journalists could judiciously incorporate pl^y elements 
into their articles as a means of improving thg traditional of medaa: 




informing the public ♦ Indeed, an intuitive sense of play predicai^es^ 
human interest stories. ^ Stephenson's typologies allow publication designs 
consistent with the type of ludenic play favored by a particular t^;^et 
-audifnce. Further, the lu(^enic theory provides a rationale far ne<Jia 
diversity, not premised on the libertarian principle3 discredited in some 
circles, but on the pragnati^ concern that read er^^e al ^fed to converge 
selectively on' the news""i#e., th^t individuals have ^something different 
to select for themselves. . ' x , ^ ^ 

With both theoretical and pragmatic conceiris ,at issue, the ludenic 
newsreatiing theory -aeed- n a t w a i - t - f o r -xeaol^ion wjdgfegte^^|yCT"lts raethodolo- 
^c^Ll origins. The . theory can be tested and put to, gooci^se, without j:^gard^^ 
to the merits of d-technique. ^'In fact, the value 6r theory ^iies in ^ts 
ability to ^pur further research.?^ Several postulates are sug^sted W ,\ 



Stephenson's readership tyuolo^ concerning the. Interrelationships of^ 

/ 

student newspaper jiemands. They are: / ' , 

1# Play olemervts are involved in demands 'made of ,an ideal student 
newspaper.. - ' ^ ^ ' / 

2# A factor, or factors, reflecting the demands ^of mature newsreaders 
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wyj^ -Emerge through factor analysis of ideal newspaper demands*. ^ 

3» A factor, or factors^ reflecting the demands ot pleasure readers 
""will emerge through factor analysis of ideal newspaper demands* 

^» A factor^ or ^factors, reflecting the demands of non-pleasure 

readers will epner^e through factor analysis of ideal newspaper demands* 

r^iethodology - . - ' * 

A random sample of names was drawn from uitiversity records repre- 
senting about six per cent of the student body at California State University 
Fresno* ^ All freshmen, seniors^ second-year graduate students, part-time 
stutients and students cofrjnutina more than t^/o' hours a day were remowd from 
the sample* The first three categories \yere eliminated due to policy co^^ 
cerns, as the. overall questionnaire was concerned with changes in the 
ijiewspaper to be implemented the following year*, Removal of non-retumjuig 

i * ^ 

Students^ as well as students new to college^ seemed. desirable* The latter 

/ ' ' . , 

categories constituted circumstantial non-re^dera whose responses were diffi- 
cult to get* Ilie same factors whi*ch made theit respondent membera'iinavail- 
able for polling purposes also made them, unlikely campus news readers as ' 
well* Thus, the final population did not include many non-reader^* 

Witliin the above limitations^ the samjilewas representative of the 
'stXKJent newspaper readei^ship* Students ^ were asked, in part^ lib evaluate 
120 statements on a seven-point, Likertr-typar, agree-disagree scale* State-* 
ments were evaluated in terms of "th^ Daily Collegian now'* as well as in 
tenns of "youi^ Ideal of how a student newspaper shouJ^^ function. Of 

interest here are the^ "ideal'' ratings which tap real ob latent opinion 

] " / ^ ' - 

/ / * ' "37 

rathei] than , status^ quo attitudes?* The poll was conducted over a two week 

] - . / > \ ' ' . ' /{ y 

periockj^th §0 per c^t of th^ respondent? completing the /questionnaire 
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in tho first five days. After careful briefing, reporting students iri 

Ahree journalism classes were each assigned from five to seven respondents 

^to, contact and have complete the questionnaire^. The pollsters encountered 

a refusal rate of abo^t.27 per cent, high for face-to-face polling methods: 

This introduced ihe question as to vrhether this high rate was 

due to inherent weaknesses within the questionnaire , ' „ - ^ 

,or whether organisndc variables of pollsters themgelves^ were at' issue. 

Since each^ respondent had been randomly assigned to the pollsters, the 

researcher felt tl;at survey results would ^ot l?e contaminated if differing 

Abilities or zeal among pollsters accounted for the highViefusal rate. 

Accordingly, the chi square test of statistical significance- was, applied 
> ^' 

to test whether the frequency of refusal was relatively unifonn for all 

i- . ■ 

pollst^i;:s (which would be evidence of questionnaire weaknesses) or whether . 
it was not. The latter prjoved^^to be the case at the .95' P^o^^^i^i^y level 
(x =65.22, d.f.s^tfr). Th^ the high refusal rate was not de^ed detrimental 
to the sjtwdy, partieularQ^^ the sample'was overdrawn by nearly two ^ 
per cent. 

The questionnaire consisted of 18 items selected according to ■ 
quasi-balanced block design (see Table I), and two *^ transitional items.*' 
One transitional 'i^em (2^) could be consideredT loosely tied to the thi^ 
cells of ^he design: political ,' infomational and play demands. That 
^iteir ("It emphasizes news ^about good a^4js and things."), however*, i3 
not closely tied to any one. ^^^ile extr^ecSus to. the ^Jesign,, per se. 
the' item taps student attitwaes tow^ra happy talk news, a^^trend in-broad- 
cast journaXfsra whic^i^ ,to newsrWdiiag"^theory\ ^ \ ^ 
i;tem 18, ^ gen^iraily an inf^ynnational/ iemaria,^also taps ^lay demands.jwhen ' ^ ° 
rejected by a r^f^nden^^^^^J^^ Inf om ^d jpej^^ to 



entertain .-^^ 

The political demands refledt a spectrum 6f attitudes, ranging from 
moral and ethical issues to legal concerns. Informational items reflect 
either a concern for information transmission or concern for the mechanisms 
tiseful in the evaluation of information or infonnation soxij?6e3. >lay 
items .are of two sub-types, reflecting botii pure and garae^lype play atti- 
tudes, iiems 15f 17 and 19 reflect game-type, ipature^reader attitudes 
while Itefas 21 1 27 and 18 (transitional) reflect concern for pure' play - 
element^ in newareading. Item 12 miglvt^J)e'-of--el^ type. 

Arrangement of iteAp into this desigh'^helpa researchers select" items 
tapping the major areas of theoretical concern". Of course, the design, 
especially one incorporating only 20 variables, can not reflect all opinions 
and demahda in this area. However, for exploratory purposes, ^lich a i:ough 
approach is useful, especi^ly ±f new typologies are generated which spur 
further, more precise research. The use of factor analysis Jiere allowed y 



expli^ration of the previously unchained area of student demand types ^ aa^ ^ 

recommended by JRummel and by Selltis.*'^ , , 

. 

- While exploratory, this study is more **representative*^ than its ^ 
Q,"Stu<3iy jtoUifiJei^rts, in that randcftn sai4>ling techniques al?e^ utilised. 
As R-factors, the typ^s her^ represent interrelated it^ms or demands, * 
while (J-methbd derives factors" fi^ interrelations of people. 'Survey data . 
were^^factor analyse^ oS 'a Control JJata Corporation 3170 ccxnputer", using ^ 
su^rogram FACTOR of SPSS.^^ Using the principal factor with iteration 
method (?Ar2^r factors with eigenvalues greater than-one wer^ extracted 

And rotated, to final solution, (varima^)... The iriitiaJL factor matrix, with 

1 ^ ^ / ^ , , ^ ^ ■ 

jeljsWiVaiues-and'cotirnv^ and tne rotated varimax matrix are shown. 




in Tables 3 and k respectively. The correlation coefficients for the 

20 variables factor analyzed are shown in Table 3. 

-J ' ■ - - _ 

While sjbc factors (with eigenvs^lues greater-than^one) eraergijd ad 
significant, only five'are interpreted here. Factor IH, while accounting 
^br more variance than an Average item in the array, could not be interpreted 

due to the ambiguous loadings of the items (only three were sigiificant; 
^ only one was salient). Salient was^ Item 25f with a loading of .64, followed 
"b(y non-salient Items 24-and 12, .with-respective loadings of .47 and .26. 

^ While sofpethiiig ttkin to nostalgia oj* **polly^amaism** niay^ be '*in7jolvedi^ f\ir^er 

' " * • 1 - y 

researcji is retiuired to determine what is at issue in t^e covariance of 
items with Factor III. Low eig^nyaiues for factors IV, V and VI .in the fin^l 
varimax matrix makes interpolation of these factors tentatiVei hojtefully ' 
spurring further Inquiry* 

♦ Five inierpretable factors remain> j^Cdnsistent with R-methodolbgy, 
^each factor is interpretfed'her^ in de^cr^^ptive term, based, orf th^Anter* 
^correlatioi^^ of items .wfth ^ach oth^^^^d tliejir loadi^^gs on th^^'f^torat, 

Eact^ li Joumalistio^ Idealism . Whiie H items load significantly 



oq: Factpi* I, only seyen fall ^bove a natural brea^ in the loadings an^^are 



clos.ely interrelated. (see TalSte 2)* The ToUr lov;er items correlate 
(ia-essentially spurious fashion) with only one othe^ item'in the.^t^r^ay. 
The loadings and items were^^; ' v 

Load Item ^ y^%y.*. Statement , 

.67 16. Its writers at^i-ytheir errors. , ^ - 

.61/ 17. It give^ 3|wdents interesting thin^ to talk ab^ut* 
.60 11. It gives nd favored treatment to^ any interest group. \ 



■ AjQd^d Item Statenient . * ' - * - 

•57 .15- ' It's articles are in good journalistic style, lilie: j£hg Times . 
.56 ^ 29. '\ It Is oyective* 

.56 12. ^ It encourages students to write whatevelr they Want for it. 

' . ■ 19f^ , It 13 "balanced," offering a ttide variety" of things. 
Iten3 It and 17*wer? salient — li.e., significaiiitly load^^i only one factor — 
while items 19 aHd 29 were" virtually salient, witii-only ^nax^gi^ally significant 
Ipadings* on other factors. A coinaon thi*ead of idealism unifies Factor I. 

.The student newspaper is expected to deal fairly with its readers 
being candid and'non-partizan (16, 11 -and 29} while Daintaiiiing interesting 
style ^d diverse content (1*^, 15f ^2 and 19). Such j^^ranojily-held ideali^stic 
views of 'jounralism were n<Sti -uwt^cpected, given the i,deal condilS.oif'bi* 
in3trujd\tjm. Issues of obscenity, legal responsibility, '*hard newsTS.' 
features" and faculty/administration .influenoe^^^Te- not at. ^sue. " 

Factor H; Moral BesponsibHity . Four iteins loaded significantly" 

'■on^&ator II, two of theia saliently.- Tbey ware: 

^Xoad Item sWtement 
.60 ^ 20. . It avoids prinldlng things that are obscene or offensive. 

..53 - I5. *'Those legally responsible fo^ the newspaper content should 
be in.c'harsB of the newspaper. 

\^ 15- Its article,;^ are in good journalistic s^le, like the. N.Y. Times . 
,27 14. JCt crusades actively for just causes. 

Items 20 and O are salient. While Factor I reflects idealist journalistic ' 

' ' ' * . 

demands. Factor II reflects demands of a moral imperative. The primary 

concern with obscenity in Item 20 is T^?lected in'lten 13^ where those legally 

* 

r^spoaiible— e.g-, admiais^trators and faculty — are. expected to maintain stan*^ 
dards of soW taste in the neyspaoer. Good taste, is equated with^^ood style 



in Iterii 15, where stylistic conceras lifc^Xy involve pr05;riety, not reader 
interest or readatb:^iity. ^e moral imperative is reflected i^Item 1^, 
^although *'ju3i; cattses*' here woiild not involve proliectlrig minority interests 
or uncov^ng tnisdeeds—^^cti-items'^xe not loaded on this factor. 

Factor IV^ Social Hesponsibility . While a mora^ imperative ^underlies 
factor II, Factor IV incorporates demands for social justice. Significant 
items are: 

load Item Statement ' " 

.50 30. It avqids trivial tilings. 

'\ 26./-- — <t safeguards the rights ana laen^itxe^of^mlnorities . 

■ ;.28. It urnJovers things the administration tries to hide. 

- ' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ =^ 
^.dO'' 1^, ^ts wrfters admit' their errors. ■ 

'■. 

.29 19', It is "balapcedi" offferins a-.\flde'.varieto of things. 
* .27^ V 29. ' It is objective. , . ^ - \ \/ , *^ . 

Item 30 is salient-, While Item 26 is virtually salient with only a marginal 
loading on Factor I. Factor IV reflects a non-nonsense attitude toward 
journalism, plu3 tSe prescription that it serve a general type of social 
good. Item^ J6, 19 and 29 represent demands which, taken together, con- 
stitute a ra^rffianism for allowing jou^iialism to perform this "serviq^. Item 
19, in this context, reflecija a concern foi^ political, "balance, perhaps 
includv^g special attention to minority issues, than a concern for reader- 
oriented diversity. In fact, a concern for reader interest is absenit in the 
deirands of Factor IV. . ' " 

Factor V; Journalistic Independence . *?hile the pursuit of the social 
gpod in Factor IV i^ general, ihstitutionklized and somewhat passive,, the 
demands implicit in' Factor V that the newspaper serve some social good are ' 



specific and activisti'c. 'The sigrrtfi-aant iteirs ^re-:' 
Load I-tem ^ ^ ' Statement 



.6$ 22. Its free froin facull^ influenefe. . . " 

.^8 s 28. It uncovers things the administration "tries to hide. 

.4? 23. It exposes- racism and sexism by ""administrators, ■ faculty 

aiid students. . ■ ■ * ■ 

■.32 . 12. It encourages students'.to write whatever they want for it. 
.25 " 16. Its writers admit-.tfaeir errors. " ^ . 

T ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

Items 2^ and 23 sure 'salient. Joumalistic/independence and activism set 
Factor V off from th^ rest. Concern for the social good here leads t<i' 
specific demands 'that t.^.e newspaper ''uncover** ^nd "expose^ varibus misdeeds. 
Independence is reflected in items 22 and J?. Items 26 and 23 provide Inter-^ 
estlng contrasts between IJatftor IV, and f*ai^&r V. Tlje ijj^nt in each itein 
is th^ same, but tSe emphasis In the- former is passive and iilstltutional while 
speeific and aotivistic iru the flatter* 

Factor VI: Journalistic Ih-tertalnment . The various moral and social 
dernands made of newspapers, even, theT^^^^tor I demands '1)6^:^ fairness and 
candor, are not at issue in Factor VI.. The sisnif leant loadings are: 
Load ttent " Statement 

-.51 18.' Its basic goal itf to- frtfonn ^d persuade^ not to entertain. 
.51 '27. It hel'ps students take the:},r minds off school work. 
.50 21. It doesn't take itself or life too seri-ously. 
All loadings are salient. The sole con6ern or derr.and of Factor VI is that 
student newspapers entertldn, that^^y pft>vide ''escape'*' and approach life 
in a lighthearted manner* ' 
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Conclusions 



1 raust^^ 



■ Caution raus exercised When comparing the Stephenson Qrfactors, 
representing types of news readers , witii the 'R-f actors l^fep^esentative 
her6 cf the interrelated demands mad/ of student ne/^'spapers* Yet the ludenic 
newsreading theory, po be of genuine?'Utility, must be something more than 
a creature of Q-m©thodology , The test of the ludenic theory lies in the 
role that play elements occupy in these demands. The' logical demands" of 
mature,, pleasure and nonr^easure readers provided propositions to be tested 
^In rough fashion using factor anal^?sis* Partfiier research is impeded to expand 
and refine these new typologies. 

ye% theory testing has historically involved far moi^ than categorical 
interpretation* As Stephenson implies in his credo of metaacience, it is 

4 

often a creative process involving a posteriori leaps from, any .findings ^ 
viewed not from item to item but in an overall way that may exceed tb(6 . 
sum of various^ parts . Such is the nature of the case at hand* 

PactoT* If which accounts for most of the variance, can thus be Inter-^ 
preted In terms of ludenic theory. Salient Item 17, which demands that 
the paper provide students ^'interesting things to talk about,*" emphasizes 

4 * m 4 

the newspaper*© role In stimulating comtnunicatieSn-pleasure* In play terms. 

Item ^15 demands *'good journalistic slyle,*" reflecting a concern for orderly 

design and readability, enhancing game-type, play. Item 12 reflects a seemingly 

''pure play*' attitude, but other significantly loaded items Indicate that 

4 

sfedents *'wprite whatever they want** within the framework of jounialistic ^ 
order. The overall coricem is not so .much with independence or freedom 
as with diversity^ reflected in the further demand that the paper offer 

K 

^d.de variety of things." Play for Factor I is tempered with the .concern 
that^ newspapers be fair, objective and candid 'afeout their errors*- One 

4 \ s 

16 , - - 



might expect Stephenson's mature newsreader to make similar demands* 

The mechanism whereby mature play demands become merged with ideal- 
istic notions of journalistic fairness deserves further study; Issues 
of newspaper objectivity, impartiality, and candor seem to fall within the 
realm of social control, where complex interactions lead to a consensus. 
According to Stephenson, social control \^ at issue v."hen diverse individual 
attitude^or interests are melded to a comn::on purpose, as when people 

elect an official to represent al^ their diverse interests Convergent 

\ 

selectivity is at issue when the individual selects something different 

■ * * 4? 

-fcr"iliin3elf as an^assertion of self or identity* Such selections. 



Stephenson argued, generally involve ephemeral fancies such as •'fads,,** 

^3 



while sociaJLc'ontrol involves more deep-seated values and beliefs • 



Seemn^ly-for Factor"!, a circumspect area of play or convergent selectivity 

is hedged off in among the socially-controlled demands for candor^ fair- 

ness and ob^^c^ivity* 

Factor VI also meets^ the expectations of the ludenic newsreading 

theory. ' Cpntrasting with the well-ordered play implicit in the demands 

of Factor Factor VI incorporates demands for '*pure play^" tihe unstructered 

pleasure of an activity done for itself » As .pure play, the journalism 

implicit in the demands of Factor VI is without rules of a/iy kind, save 

that it entertain » * , " , " " 

*Fac^rs II, IV and'V were not strictly inferred from Stephenson*s 

newsreading lypology, ye€ they are not inconsistent with his reader types* 

Demands for moral responsibility, social responsibility and JoumSlistic 

independence.all are of "utilitarian" nature, as vrere the newspaper interests 

of Stephenson*s non-pleasure reader* V/here Stephenson sought typologies 

■ ■ • 
premised on newspapers as they are, the" ideal condition of instruction 
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i 

in this study ask^d" respondents to describe nev/spapers as /they should be. 

As such, the appearance of moral and political demands independent of how 

one ndght actually read i:he newspaper is not surprising. Thus, while the 

* 

non-pleasfure readers might consider newspapers as sYitAfX or say they read 
them only for the'^ads, these readers may actually harbor untapped demands 
that they would nonetheless make of newspapers, whether they, read them or 
not^ * ^ - 

'^ile the moral responsibility factgiLjn^^ remain constant across 
different populations, Vn& "social good" of Factors W and V me^ embrace 
different emphases according to different populations. While cpllege 
students in California may value exposes of racism, sexism and adnlnistra- , 
^ive Aisdeeds, the "social good" nay otherwise be defined in the larger 
community^ or in different geographic locatiops<^ Journalistic j^^dependence 
in Factor V is tied to specific goals whi6h independence allows the newspaper 
to^^ursue; inde^>endence here seems conditional and ti,ed to an assurafed 

common view o^ the social good. . 

\ ' + , 

The non-pleasure reader ot Ste^ihensbn's typology may prove to be a^ cornplex 
creature indeed. Stephenson's asserti6n that non^pleasure readers are 
"some'tiJDes essentially non-readers" requires further testing. If signifi- 
cant nambers^of actual newsreaders perube \heir newspapers without any of 
.the s^ttributes of play, then the ludenic thSory provides only ao^artial 
explanation of the subjective experience pf llewsreading behavior. . Dn the 
other hand, if absence of play among potential h$wsrea^i^rs is^^sitively 
correlated t-fith non-readership, then ple^r^^^C^imacy as an explanatory con*^ 
struct is supported. On the practical l^evel, reco^j>ition of the utility of, 
ple^ could provide media practioners with a persfiecttve from which to 
evaluate demands for entertainr.ent, mature play, moral responsibility and 



social l^ility, among diverse media audiences ♦ Play elements could be 
systernatically ^incorporated into newspaper content and style, rather than 
on a haphazard basis ♦ In short, the ludenic theory may be ever^ bit as 
J^Uristically valuable as Stephenson suggests >y= Use of the theory, on 
both the theoretical and practical levels, w?41 determine its true worth* 




Table 1 , ^8 

Survey Items in BalancBd Block Design 



, ^ Inf onnational Demancis / 

16. Its w^i^te^3 admit their errors. 

22. Its free from .faculty influence. ^ 

25. It is used by the campfua adminfetration^ to (Jliacuaa and debate camjjus iaaueai 

28." It uncovers things the administration tries to hide. 

29* It is objectiv^j * ^ 

50. 'It avoids trivial things. * ' 

Political Demands 
11. It gives no favored treatment to any interest group. 
^ 13. Those legally responsible foi*^ the newspaper should be in char^ of the paper 
1^. It< crusades actively for just 'causes. 
20^ -It avoids printing things that are obscene or offensive. 

23. It exposes racism and sexism by administrators, faculty and students. 
.26. 'It safeguards the rights and identities of minority ^i?oups» 

Play Danands 

32. It encourages students to write whatever they want for it* 

15. Its articles are in jgood Journalistic style, lihfe 1^e N. Y. Times . / s 

17. It gives stvtdents interesting things to tallc about. 
It is **balanced/' offering a wide variety of things. 

21: It doesn*t take itself or life too seriously* 
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